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(The editors of the Go Journal take 
great pleasure in publishing the first 
chapter of Essential Techniques of Go 
by Takao Matsuda, this country's lead-~ 
ing player. The author explains that 
this installment is the core of his 
book: future installments to be pub- 
lished in the Go Journal will enlarge 
and develop the ideas set down here. 


Introduction 


The logical first step for a begin- 
ner would be to learn the few basic 


points that are second nature to an ex- 


pert. Although an expert may consider 


complex and subtle aspects before play- 


ing, "form" is never left out. "Form" 


is partly logical and partly intuitive. 


The basic "forms" (Chapter 1) can be 
explained in a logical way, but such 
an explanation is incomplete, and 


their full value can be grasped only 
by actual participating experience. 

In addition to "form", two basic 
"economic principles of Go" can be 
readily understood and applied by the 
beginner. One is the logical progres- 
sion of occupation: first the corners, 


then the sides, and finally the center. 


The other is to give priority to plays 
on the third and fourth lines. Chap- 
ter 2 deals with these two principles. 

The basic "forms" and the two prin- 
ciples will be applied and discussed 
along with examples of the Classical 
opening, the New High opening, and the 
present day opening. 


The other elements in the game 
which influence "form" patterns are 
the ko situation, the "ladder" play, 


and the all important question of two 
"eyes", These will be taken up in the 
later chapters along with the more 
complex techniques of Go. 


CHAPTER |: Basic Forms A 

Basic forms are the structural ba- 
sis of Go strategy. "Form" is not 
strategy. It is "how you should best 


play it", when you have decided what 
you want to do. The idea of the econ- 
omic utility of stones is often ex- 
pressed as "the maximum gain with the 
minimum of stones". This concept 
should not be interpreted to mean that 
two stones must do the work of three 
stones, but rather that two stones 
must do the full work of two stones. 


Diagram ] Diagram 2 


QO is a wasted stone. 
stone has not 
Q is not "in 


In Diagram 1, 
The value of this one 
been utilized at all. 
form", 

When two opposing stones are in di- 
rect contact, as in Diagram 2, the 
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player who has the next play has an 
immediate advantage of two to one. 
The mathematical balance involving the 
advantage or disadvantage of numerical 
strength dictates "form". 


Diagram 3 


In Diagram 3, °3 is the strongest 
form reply to °2. Notice that °3 can 
also be played below °2. Hereafter, 


the author assumes that in a given 
symmetrical position the reader real- 
izes that there is an identical play 


to the one illustrated in the diagrams. 


The response of °3 in Diagram 4 is 
the conservative form reply to °2. °4 
is the normal response after °3. 


Paees 
Diagram Diagram 5 Diagram 6 
Diagrams 5 and 6 illustrate two 


other form replies to °3, 

Diagram 7 shows the aggressive form 
reply to °3 in white's fourth move. 
The developing balance of stones 
through °8 is orthodox. 

The other form reply after °3 is 
°4 of Diagram 8, a "draw back". °5 is 


one of three possible replies after °4, 


Diagrams 9 and 10 show the two al- 
ternate replies to °4, 


Diagram 9 


Diagram 11 


Diagram l2 


°2 in Diagram 11 is a type of dir- 
ect contact. °3 is the form reply. 
The resultant form is the same as in 
Diagram 4. 

Diagram 12 illustrates one of two 
standard approaches. °2 is the "one- 
skip" approach. °3 is the conserva- 
tive positional response. 


Diagram 13 Diagram 1h 


Diagram 15 


*3 in Diagram 13 is the intermedi- 


ary "fanning" response. 
In Diagram 14, °3 is the severe di- 


rect contact response. After °4 and 
*5, White has a choice of three re-~ 
plies: a, b, or c¢. Refer back to 


Diagrams 8, 9, and 10. 
Diagram 15 shows the sequence after 


7h, | 


Diagram 18 

°2 in Diagram 16 is 
“small knight's approach". 
fanning response. 

In Diagram 17, °3 is the quiet pos- 
itional response. 

°3 of Diagram 18 results in a dir- 
ect contact form. 


Diagram 17 


Diagram 16 


called the 
°3 is a 
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Diagram 19 


Diagram 19 illustrates the standard 


sequence of the direct contact play °3. 


The two-skip jump approach of °2 in 
Diagram 20, and the big knight's ap- 
proach of °2 in Diagram 21, are played 
in conjunction with other relation- 
ships on the board. They are there- 
fore only partial approaches, and can- 


not be considered as part of the basic 
forms. 


Diagram 20 Diagram 21 


Interlacing of basic forms produces 
more and more complex forms The whole 
completed board is in effect a running 


The complex or- 
over the vast board 
of the indi- 


sequence of "form". 
ganizing of forms 
is the art and the skill 
vidual player. 


CHAPTER 2: 


Two Economic Principles 


The two basic economic principles 
of Go already referred to will now be 
taken up in some detail. The first, 
dealing with the logical progression 
of occupying territory, can be graph- 
ically shown. 

In Diagram 22, the 
stones (seven), gains nine points in 
the corner, three points at the side, 
and only one point in the center. 

Three of the stones used to enclose 
the corner are not necessary in actual 
practice. They are shown in Diagram 
23. Going a step further, two stones 


game number of 


— 
\o 


t~ ww 
Se S| | FEF Fe KF EE ES he 
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Diagram 22 


can serve the purpose as shown in Dia- 
gram 24. These two stones comprise the 
basic corner position. 


ABC DE Fr GH 


Diagram 23 Diagram 2h 
For the side position, the four 
stones marked & could be dispensed 


with as indicated in Diagram 25. The 
remaining three stones can be readily 
shifted up to the a, b, and c posi- 
tions without jeopardizing the origin- 
al side position. The reason for this 
shift up is the realistic gain of 
double the original number of points. 

The standard side position con- 
tracts this a, b and c position to a 
two-skip two-stone position as in Dia- 
gram 26. 


J | K LMNOP § 


Diagram 25 Diagram 26 
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Although the three stones are not 


necessary, it still requires four 
stones to gain the one point in the 
center shown in Diagram 27. There is 


an ancient Japanese Go axiom to the 
effect that, "A strategy to capture 
the center for territory is a losing 


Diagram 27 


At this point, it is necessary to 
introduce an important element of the 
game and a pertinent fact in discus- 
sing the second basic economic prin- 
ciple of Go. That is, since one play- 
er goes "ahead," the other player nec- 
essarily lags "behind." This is part 
of the essential nature of the game, 
and creates two widely divergent and 
contrasting strategies. 

Black's strategy, as illustrated 
artificially in Diagram 28, is simply 
to maintain this advantage of the in- 
itiative and ultimately end up with 
the extra point or points in order to 
win. 
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Diagram 2 


By contrast, White's strategy as 
shown in Diagram 29 is one of fierce 
complexity, in order to create a 
greater possibility of overtaking and 
passing Black, who is "ahead". 

The second basic economic principle 
of Go takes into account the optimum 
value of the third and fourth line, 
and assigns priority to plays on those 
lines. 

Diagram 30 illustrates the value of 
the third line. Black runs on the 
third line, and White on the fourth. 
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Black has enclosed 136 points compared 
to White's 122. Since the difference 
is clearly profitable for black, it 
can be concluded that running on the 
third, .bine for territory. is a good 
standard procedure. It can also be 
said that running on the second line 
igs sub-standard or poor, and running 
on the fourth line is above standard 
or very profitable, 

The emphasis on the third line and 
the logical progression of occupation 
territory are the basis of the classic 
strategy of Go. In Diagram 28, Black 
manages to win by one point because of 


his advantage in initiative. This il- 


lustrates that however fragile: this 
advantage is, it definitely exists. 
The great genius of Go, Shusaku, us- 


ually replied to the question, "Who 
won the game ?" by the now classic 
answer, "I had the first move." To 


give the reader some 
the advantage of the initiative, the 
general consensus of opinions is that 
it is worth about five points plus an 
"x" value for being "ahead". 


tangible idea of 
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Since White is "behind", the 
tegy he chooses is one that would give 


stra- 


him a greater chance of overtaking 
Black, who is "ahead". The configura- 
tions in the four corners are the ba- 
sis of this white strategy as illus- 
trated in Diagram 31. Since neither 


White nor Black has made any territor- 
ial points as yet, a stone at a would 
be of maximum aid, equally, to the 
struggles in the four corners. Point 
a which has no territorial value, now 
has the maximum value of "influence". 

About the year 1931, a new "high" 
strategy emphasizing the fourth line 
swept the Go world. The first play in 
this period of high strategy was some- 
times in the middle of the board at a, 
either in anticipation of a struggle 
or to lead the game into one. Empha- 
sis on the fourth line, rather than 
the third, was the result of this con- 
sideration. 


Today, Go playing has settled down 


to a balance between the third and 
fourth line. Generally speaking, the 
third line represents Black's game, 
and the fourth line, White's. The 
third line claims territory, and the 


fourth line "influence". 


Solutions to 
PROBLEMS 
(given on page 1) 


Problem 1: °A18, °B19, °AI1G6 
or °A18, °A17, °B19 
Problem 2: “"Si6, “Sis, “P15, °Fic, 
"Tid, “S16, "Si 
°A2, °Al+, °A4, °C2, 
Shy 1 Gg "IL 
or °AQ+, °Al+, °A4, °C], 
°A2+, “D1, °C2, °De2, 
°Bl 
"Rie, "Oly Pe, ose 
“T6,. "82, “S42 
or "R1, "Si, 82, “se, 
°T6 
“Hivs ALG, “Bit, “Al, 
°G18, °H19, °G19, F18, 
°J1i9+!, °F19, °E18, 
°H19+, °E19, °G18,°D18 
"PIS; "614, "S13, “Sis, 
°T15, °T17, °T16+, °T14 
°Q14, °T17+, °T13,°S16 
“Huds SLO, -“FLi 
om. °Pi13,. "O135. S145, O14, 
"Sie, “Sit, “S15 
Problem 7: °C2, °C3, °B2, °Bl, °D1 


Problem 3:3: 


Problem I: 


Problem 5: 


Problem 6: 
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SAKATA VS TAKAGAWA 


Translated by Koshi Takashima 


In this game between Sakata 9th Dan 
and Takagawa 8th Dan, Sakata played 
black and a komi of 4-1/2 was to be 
added white's score. The game was 
played at Nippon Kiin on December 5, 
1956. The comments are by Mr. Sakata. 
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White White 
1 R16 2 D1’ 19 E6 20 F4 
3 Q3 4 D4 el FO ec Ell 
5 P16 6 RO 23 FL5 24 G16 
7 D1d 8 C15 25 DLO 26 E10 
9 C14 10 C16 27 EQ 28 C10 

11 D13 12 E14 29 Dil 30 Dl2 

13 Dl4 14 E16 1 Gil 32 Cle 

15 C6 16 D9 83 Bil 34 Ble 

17 E15 18 F16 35 Blo 36 E12 

37 B13 38 All 


°6. This is a standard attack in 
this line of play. If white should 
play this at R5 then black would an- 
swer at RQ with the advantage along 
the side. | 


°7, If instead this is played at 
R4, which is a standard play, white 
would answer at R9. 

°8. White can also play a pincer 
play at C13. 

°15. When black plays the usual C9 
white will play later at C7, which is 
a good play. Black played at C6 ex- 
pecting the position of Figure l. 
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Figure l Figure 2 
°16. Good play. If instead at 4 


then the variation of Figure 1 would 
follow. Since black would gain the 
advantage along the side with this 
line white prevents this with the play 
of °16 at D9. 

°21,. Lively play. 

°25. A hasty play. 
like a better variation. 


°28. Good play. 
°28, White might also play this at 


Al2, and then make a connection as is 
shown in Figure 3. °38 as played has 
the intention to play later at D/. 


Figure 2 looks 


Black White Black White 
39 GI5 40 HI5 49 515 50 H16 
AL H14 42 G10 51G14 #£=52 K17 
43 D8 44 H12 53 L17 54 L18 
45 J14 46G613 55 L16 56 M18 
47 K16 48 316 £57 HB 58 C5 
59 B6 60 K12 
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oS 
Pe oll 
Figure 3 Figure 
"43 Correct. This prevents a 


white play at D7. 

°45, With this play black antici- 
pates white's peep at °46. If black 
should play at K14 instead see Figure 


4. itis difficult to say which is 
better. 
°52-°56. Standard play. After °56 


white has a large territory in the up- 
per corner, but since black is power- 
ful on the outside he does not have a 
bad game. 

°57. Kile is better. See Fig. 5. 
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"62. 
at the point of °63. 


In Figure 6, °1 
through °10 form the same joseki as 
when white 1 is played at the point of 
°3. ‘Since this is the case it is best 
for white to play on the outside as is 
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LMNOPQRST 


Figure 6 Figure 7 


Black expected white to play 


It would be better to play 
this at the point of 65. The vari- 
ation of Figure 8 is even. Figure 9 
looks somewhat better for white. 


°64. 
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Figure 8 


°65-°67. Black stands better after 
cutting off these white groups. 

"69. If instead black plays at the 
point of 71, then white 2 of Figure 10 
is a good play. 

°73. If black plays at the point 
of 86 instead then the variation of 
Figure 11 would follow and it is hard 
to say which line is best, 


Figure 9 


m= KY Wo BP NH AW 
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MNOPQRST 
Figure 10 


NOP DP RST 
Figure 11 


°74, This play is necessary to in- 
sure the safety of these stones. How- 
ever this gives black the chance to 


play at °75, which makes things easy 
for black, 
°81. After this play white has a 


difficult time with his two separate 
groups in this area, 
°88. Good play! 


Black White 
81 F2 82 H4 
83 J3 84 C3 
85 P8 86 85 
87 S84 88 Q6 
89 M8 90 Se 
91 Re 92 L7 
93 R1O 94 Q9 
95 JT 96 18 
QO7 B4 98 B8 
99 C8 100 H6 
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°91. 
"93. 
"O76 


o-1l would be better. 
This is not a good play. 


the white groups in the center. 
°98. Interesting play. 
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Figure 12 
°100. Good play! 
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played at the 
should answer at the point of 105. 
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A play at H-9 would be better. 
See Figure 12, where black 1-9 weaken 


If instead of this black had 
point of 107 then white 
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°109. If black plays at the point 
of 110, then black can play the line 
shown in Figure 13 and take the corn- 
er. In exchange for this white would 
have the play at 510, which weakens 
the four black stones in the center. 
It is hard to say which is better. 
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°118. Fine play. 
°122, White is safe. If °Be °C2, 
°130. Better to play at Rll. 


°131. Instead black could also play 
at the point of 132. 
which is better. 

°139. Black should play at 57 and 
follow the line of Figure 14. After 
°5, °3, which is bad "katachi" (form) 
but is a good play in this case, °6 
enables this group to live. 

°142, This routine play spoils the 
game. Better to play the variation of 
Figure 15. °7-°15 secures this group. 


It is hard to 
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°152. Correct is S88. Then the line 
of Figure 16 would follow, but with 
these safety plays white would have no 
chance to win and so chose the main 
line. The purpose of °152 was to at- 
tack the black stones in the center, 
After this attack failed white also 
has no eyes on the right side. White 
resigned on °197. 
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Black White | Black White 
101 H6 102 G7 151 87 152 R7 
103 G6 104 F7 153° Pi 154 N8 
105 J6 106 G9 155 08 156 N7 
107 H8 108 G8 L57 M9 158 M7 
LO9 F5 L1LO E5 159 Mll 160 N3 
lil G5 112 D6 161 A4 162 Be 
Li3 yf 114 B5 163 S6 164 R5 
L115 Ad 116 B3 165 T3 166 O1 
117 De 118 A7 167 Rll 168 Qil 
119 BY 120 A4 169 S12 170 $13 
lel A3 lee Ae 171 S511 172 O12 
123 09 1le4 Q10 173 L13 174 N13 
125 K10 126 JQ 175 M13 «1176 R14 
127 O11 128 N10 177 Q12 178 R13 
129 010 130 R12 179 S8 180 Q15 
131 K8 132 K9 181 Q16 182 Pil 
133 L9 134 J10 183 R9 184 Q8 
135 L1O 136 J8 185 014 186 P14 
L3f: K7 138 M2 187 P15 188 Q13 
139 Le 140 83 189 P13 190 013 
141 T4 142 M3 191 Q14 192 Nill 
143 L5 144 05 193 NO 194 P14 
145 06 146 M5 195 A4 196 C4 
147 N6 148 N5 197 P14 198 - 
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Problem 1: Black to play for Ko 
Problem 2: Black to play and win 
in the corner 
Problem 3: Black to play for Ko 
Problem 4: White to play, Black 
dies 
Problem 5: Black to play and live 
Problem 6: Black to play and live 
Problem 7: White to play for Ko 
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(Solutions given on page 37) 
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TWO-STONE HANDICAP FUSEKI 


By Minoru Kitani, 9th Dan 
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*2 is a common answer to °l. 


°3 is played to disturb black's 
plan for making a corner closure and 
is a frequently used line of play. If 
black answers with a play at Dl14, 
white is perfectly satisfied with sen- 
te which allows him to close the lower 
right hand corner. This closure may 
also be played at P3. 

°4, There are many joseki varia- 
tions to evade white's plan, but since 
this is atwo stone handicap game, 
black plays safe and thus allows white 
to do so also. As compensation black 
obtains the opportunity to play at 6, 
which is a most important point. 

°6 threatens a close-up at R6, and 
this play should be made next regard- 
less of where white plays next. In 
the event that °5 is played at P3, 
this close-up play should be the only 
move that black would consider. Black 
may prefer to play at K17 with the re- 
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sulting play shown in Figure 1. White 
establishes territory with °2 and °4, 
which is potentially quite large. The 
extension to °5 usually results in 
white playing a wedge move on the left 
side. 

°7. Should white play this at K17, 
black would answer with the close-up 
at R6. Since white usually will play 
at °7 of the main line, black has the 
time to play first at °6 and then °S. 

°2. It was formerly considered 
good play to place °8 at °l of Figure 
2 after which °2 and °3 would follow. 
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However, the style of play today is 
much more aggressive and forcing. 

°10 is a simple answer to °9. The 
presence of °7 makes the variation of 
Figure 3 unwise as the stone at R1O 
becomes weak after °4, In Figure 3, 
the black stone at R1O can of course 
escape by Playing at Pll. White would 
then answer by Playing at Ple and then 
at 015, which would cause difficulties 
for black. 
ure 4 may also be played by white and 
after °7, black still has a difficult 
situation. These two examples demon- 
strate that R15 is not correct play. 
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When white omits this play, 


ae 
the key point for a black play is al- 


ways Q13. White lives, but he cannot 
escape harassment and black will ob- 
tain large outside influence. 

°16. The form created by this play 
was mentioned in Game I, and although 
it is not as menacing as in that case, 
it still should not be omitted as it 
improves the form of one's game. This 
play also allows the possibility of °1 
and the succeeding moves of Figure 5, 
with advantage to black. 

In Figure 5, the white stone at R7/ 
is not easily captured. The resulting 
position is clearly more in favor of 


The variation shown in Fig- 


black than the basic diagram, where 
white was allowed to play at P5. 

Black has the opportunity to try a 
cut when white plays °4, Figure 5, at 
°1 of Figure 6. After °4, the contin- 
uation might be as follows: °5 83, 
"6 86, °F RG, “8 TS, °9 Q5, "10 PS. 
Black should not forget the check at 
P5, as this move is necessary to light- 
en the burden of the ensuing ko fight. 


Judging from the developments, one 
would conclude that white should not 
bother about a few stones; however, 


in this case the ko is of considerable 
importance to white, and in this fact 
lies black's advantage. 
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Figure 6 


Figure 5 


°17 and °19 are plays often used in 
connection with the upper left corner 
position where white has played a high 
two-skip approach to the corner. The 
purpose of this play is to play next 
a touch to the left of °2 at B16. 

°20 avoids the touch play mentioned 
above. | 

°22 is the correct response to °2l, 
with which white expanded the lower 


right corner. This play threatens an 
extension two lines to the right of 
*22. It would not be proper for black 


to extend °22 one line further to the 
right, since white, in view of his re- 
inforced corner, would take various 
countermeasures such as a touch play 
at G4, | 

(continued on page 17) 
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MY TRIP TO JAPAN 


By R. A. McCallister 


As I am sure many of the readers of 
the Journal know by now I spent five 
months last year in Japan. I went to 
Japan on business last May and arrived 
back in the States late in October. 
During my stay I lived in Tokyo and 
worked outside of the city, commuting 
daily. Business kept me fairly busy 
six days a week, but I did manage to 
squeeze in a little Go. 


During most of my stay I lived in a 
hotel, which by chance happens to be 
located in the same building as the 
main playing room of Nippon Kiin, the 


Miss Sachiko Honda, 3rd Dan, a most 
gracious instructor. One of three 
famous sisters, all professional Go 
players. 


Page 


the writer's ego 
by losing at a game of chess. 


Dan, who restored 


Japanese Go Association, Unfortun- 
ately the building closed at 9:00 PM 
so usually I did not have time to play 
there during the week. However, there 
are many small clubs around Tokyo, and 
these are usually open to about 10:30. 
I located a number of these clubs by 


being able to read the Japanese Word 
for Go. 
In most of these clubs I would 


stroll in unnoticed; no one would pay 
much attention to me until I indicated 
that I would like to play. Usually 
they would be quite surprised when Il 
announced that my strength was about 
San Kyu (third class). I found that 
this was a safe rating to give myself 
and that some places I could do quite 
well with this rating. Once I would 
start a game there would be consider- 
able spectator interest. 

some of these clubs are run by pro- 
fessionals from Nippon Kiin. These 
professionals not only run the club, 
but also give lessons. The fees for 


4.4, 


‘The writer lane aqenates Se 


Mr. Takagawa, in a 
the following page. 


game given on 


lessons are usually ¥300 (¥360 to the 


dollar) for a lesson from a profession- 


al Shodan through third dan, ¥500 from 
a fourth through sixth dan, and ¥7/700 
for lessons from the higher ranks. 
Sometimes I would have the advantage 
of the presence of an English speaking 
player, who would translate some of 
the more difficult comments that the 
Master had to make during the replay 
and teaching portion of the game. 
Many times however, I would only be 
able to follow his comments on the Go 
ban and then ask questions in my ex- 
tremely rudimentary Japanese, but this 
was adequate for teaching purposes. 


Each Sunday at Nippon Kiin there is 
a group called "The International Go 
Club" which is sponsored by Nippon 
Kiin and where foreigners could have 
free lessons from the Masters. The 
professionals, who were regularly in 
attendance during my stay were Mr. Y. 


Miwa 6th Dan, Mr. Jiro Nakaoka 5th Dan, 


and Miss Sachiko Honda 3rd Dan. Among 
the amateurs who attended regularly 
were Mr. M. Nakajima and Mr. Morimoto, 
who work for the U.S. Embassy and 
acted as translators. Another amateur 
player, who attended regularly, was 
Professor Yukio Mimura, who is a Math- 
ematics professor at Tokyo University 
and one of the sponsors of "The Inter- 
national Go Club." 


I had the privilege of playing some 
of the great masters -~ first, Mr Ken- 
saku Segoe, 9th Dan, at seven stones. 
I lost by 12 points. Next I lost to 
Honinbo Shukaku (Mr Takagawa) by three 
points, at eight stones. Next was Mr 
Karigane, who was the great rival of 
Honinbo Shusai, and who is now 80. 
Before the game started Mr. Karigane 
asked if I had played with Mr. Segoe 
and I told him yes and that I had lost 


by 12 points. In my game with Mr, 
Karigane I also took a handicap of 7 
stones, and by some strange quirk of 
fate also lost by 12 points. 

I did win some games with the pro- 
fessionals, although not very many, at 
handicaps from five to seven stones. 
With a large handicap it is of course 
very difficult for white to win and 
the tendency of a weaker player when 
playing white is to start desperate 
attacks in order to overcome his ini- 
tial disadvantage. One of the marks 
of the professional is the calmness 
with which he approaches the game and 
waits to take advantage of each small 
mistake that you make, - and he knows 
that you Will make them. A typical — 


example of this is my game with Honin- 
given below. 


bo, which is 
I lose? 


How could 


Mr. Yo. Miwa, Dro ess onal 
a leader in the work of iatesuotne 
Go among foreigners in Japan. 
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McCALLISTER - TAKAGAWA 


This game between McCallister and 
Honinbo Shukaku was played in Tokyo on 
July 24, 1958. The handicap was eight 


stones and Honinbo won by three points. 


Comments are by black and are based on 
comments made by Honinbo during the 
replay of the game. 


ABCDEF GH] KLMNO POR S T 


TIT bh CELE 
ee. ar <P ike eee 
Ho 16) 96,619.65) ap ane a “eZ 


19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
Lj 
12 
11 
10 


SOE 


G5) 
IGN) 


ce 
eae 


F, 


poe 


c 
[oe] 


(=) 


Si Re de 


a ee ee 
eS whem a a ee COEF PO we OS se. 


Ke wp WwW BP wN A wa CC 


= 1 C6 20 D3 21 F6 

2 4 3 D13 22 Ke 23 Fe 
4 F16 > FLO 24 De 25 04 
6 FQ 7 G9 26 Q6 ef F3 
8 F8 9 E10. 28 K6 29 06 
10 D9 li EQ 30 K8& 31 N9 
12 Ds 13 E38 32 K10 33 Kle 
14 D7 25 . ES 34 Lil 35 Nil 
16 D5 Ll? b4 36 L12 37 K1l4 
18 D6 19 E3 38 M13 39 M14 


°20. Now that I have locked up the 
left side and have about 27 points how 
can I lose? 

°22. The first mistake. 
play is in the lower right 
N3 is probably best. 


Correct 
corner. 


°24, N3 is still best. The stone 
at E2 is not worth much at this stage 
of the game. 

°25, Now start my troubles. Ho- 
ninbo develops strength on the right 
side and my stones starting from K3 
get squeezed between two strong white 


groups. 
 °eT, Protects this weak spot and 
puts more pressure on K3. 
Black White Black White 
40 N12 41 Pil 60:36 61 M17 
42 Q11 43 O13 62 K17 63 L5 


44. N14 45 M15 64 K5 65 R3 
46 012 47 P12 66 R4 67 Q3 
48 014 49 P13 68 R10 
50 N13 51 R13 70 P8 71 P9 

52 P15) 53 8 fe Ff 73 M3 

54 RB 55 R9 74515 (5 CLi 
56 R73 57 Q9 76 DLT T7 C16 
58 s9 59 S10 78 C15 79 D115 


°40, N13 is better. 

°42, While this is form it gives 
Honinbo another chance. Now R1LO looks 
much better. 

°52. Finally I have connected out 
to the corner, However, even this is 
not very safe as things turn out. 

°53. Exploitation of my poor play 
at °42 Qll. 

°58. Another small move; which not 
loses sente, but also gets me into 
more trouble. Q3 to lock up the cor- 
ner would be much safer and probably 
would insure victory. 

°66. Now that I have let white in- 
vade which way should I play? After 
the game Honinbo commented that it is 
better to shut white in the corner. 
For the few points gained here by 
white black would gain compensation 
along the lower border. 


°68. Big mistake. I had the play 
at Sll and besides there are much 
larger plays available. ~* 

we P7 would be better. This 


would be more potent if I had confined 
white to the corner at °66. 

"7T3». his ia big. 

°76. Wrong way again. Honinbo 
said that it would have better to have 
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gone the other way. After I lose out 
in the upper left corner the game is 
very close and white eventually won 
by three points. 


Black White Black White 

SO D14 81 E15 90 B13 91 Ele 
82 C14 83 E14 92 Dil 93 BLD5 
84 C13 85 C12 94 Bll 95 E16 
86 Dl2 87 E13 96 E17 97 FL7 
88 C11 89 Ble 98 F18 99 BLY 


100 G18 101 H17 


ARC DE POGOH 1K EMN OPO RS T 


19 +99) 62D 8 
“Sp igesntgelr a8 
17 Qs; 192@ (11) 

: POT Eis 
— Ps yal 
Oo 0808 


Pa ee 
~~ WwW Kwa Aa woo OF ww Se NO =I @ 


# 
é 
Sa 
e, 4 
O4 
-0008- < 
POY 


ap 
et as 
Se 

dl 


si 

S 
2 x 
Ze Y 
ay. 
ey 


te 
a8 tere 
Pad &6 
we 


P, 
F 
© 
aay. 


aia 
re, 
EE. 


- 


101 = 200 


Or 


Two-Stone 


Handicap Fuseki 


(continued from ease 3) 


°22, It is considered good strategy 
for black to play 22 at °1, Figure 7, 
followed by °3. The difference between 
this and the main variation should be 
carefully studied. With the position 
of Figure 7, the isolated white stone 
in the upper left corner has little 
chance. In any event black has little 
to worry about, and the position is 
easy for black to carry into the mid- 
dle game, 


i a i a a 
= YY WwW SPM DW ya CO OO CO RFP YH WW BN W AI CO ~— 


m= we Ww BR MN AW ay C 


ABCDEFGHJKLMNOPQRST 
Figure 7 


+ob 
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IWAMOTO §& MATSUI - 
A NEW YORKER’S VIEW 


At the invitation of the New York 
Go Club and the.American Go Associa- 
tion, two professional Go masters 
visited this country last month: Mr. 
Kaoru Iwamoto, 8th Dan, former Honinbo 
and Director of the Nippon Kiin, and 
Mr. Akio Matsui, 6th Dan, well-known 
Go journalist. 

Mr, Iwamoto and Mr. Matsui remained 
in New York for three weeks; during 
this time they also visited Princeton, 
Murray Hill, and Washington, and fin- 
ally left for Chicago and the West. 

The warm and enthusiastic reception 
given to the visitors was not a trib- 
ute to their Go playing ability alone. 
Mr. Iwamoto and Matsui made countless 
friends by their courtesy and ready 
wit; it is hoped that rumors of thelr 
eventual return are not unfounded. 


Karl Davis Robinson, Edward Lasker and 
R. McCallister lend their powers of 
concentration to Dr. Loomis at the 
conclusion of his game with Mr. Iwa- 
moto on April l2éth. 


Mr. Iwamoto beginning a game with Dr. 
W. F. Loomis, of Greenwich, Conn., at 
the reception given at the Nippon Club 


April leth. 
Chernowitz, 


Koshi Takashima, Mrs. E. 
John Goodell, Karl Robin- 


son and John Matsumoto are looking on. 


Mr. Matsui placing an important stone 
in a game with Mr. Motoo Ito, at the 
reception given to the visitors «April 
12th by the New York Go Club. 


' 
A view of the simultaneous exhibition 
given by Mr. Iwamoto on April 18th at 
the Chess & Checker Club of New York; 
212 West hand St. He won 11 of the Tht 


games shown here. 
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